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In this useful and well produced book an 
hacia musicologist describes, on the 
: S of two and a half years’ field study, the 

usical culture of the Bauls, the best known 
of what have been termed India’s ‘obscure 
ng cults’, Since the late 19th century 
oo sect has received increasing 
ae nm and patronage from both Bengali 
3 2 intellectuals and litterateurs, but 
a ‘s : remain ‘obscure’ in the origins of 
nil efs and practices and also in their 
a ie doctrines, however their 
i - le standing in society may have 
a 7 . The Bauls are, typically, devotion- 
bite they are unified and defined as 
religion leer musica) life as by their 
eras thorough analysis of their music 
at ly justifiable in its own right and is 
ect as a complement to what is 
ae Y available, partly in Bengali and 
Lr “a pasta es languages, on Baul 
ee a rials and ‘literature’—i.e. the 
wil stig ir superb songs. Capwell’s study 
hid Pd its musicological merits. His 
Se tougs well illustrated with translations 
howe oye examples, and excellent 
sample i rin appendix contains a good 
ba ok er song-texts with transla- 
wate convey much of the power and 
eed Sophistication of the originals. A 

recording of many songs, including the 
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examples in the book, is available from the 
press, though unfortunately this was not 
submitted for review. Several other Bau) 
performances are elsewhere available in 
commercially produced recordings. 

In what looks like a nod towards the 
dissertation style of ‘ethnomusicology’ Cap- 
well sketches a doctrinal, religious and social 
context for his more strictly musical inves- 
tigation. This will be found the less satisfac- 
tory part of his work. The newcomer who 
wishes to pursue such matters will have to 
sort out many issues for himself by using the 
bibliography (unfortunately shorter and less 
consistent with the main text than it might 
have been) and Capwell’s sometimes rather 
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unprocessed personal observations. There 
is, for instance, the confusing matter of the 
Bauls’ historical and sectarian affiliations; 
there seem to be links with Tantric practices, 
with the Caitanya movement, with Sufism, 
and with other traditions, but these themes 
are not very clearly presented or developed. 
Sahajiya Vaisnavism, for example, often 
said by historians of religion to have contri- 
buted to one of the essential Baul beliefs, 
that of the ‘{eternal] man in the heart’ 
(Bengali maner manus), is mentioneed here 
without explanation (p. 29 and p.59) only in 
two briefly cited and contradictory views, 
one holding that Sahajiya influence is still 
live in Bau} tradition, the other that it is of 
no importance whatsoever. Admittedly, the 
non-Baul works at a disadvantage in attemp- 
ting to describe and classify Baul religious 
ideas. The Bauls will not discuss with an 
outsider in any detail the “esoteric core” 
(p.12) of their doctrines, namely what Cap- 
well terms the “sexo-yogic”, though he does 
Teveal some fascination with this elusive 
subject. It is doubtful in any case whether an 
essentially musicological study would have 
benefited much from the formidable textual, 
historical and anthropological detective 
work that would have been necessary to 
further our understanding of Baul philoso- 
phy. Apart from guiding us to some of the 
secondary literature, Capwell uses terms and 
categories employed by the Bauls them- 
selves to classify the song texts in principle 
under various heads, such as love (premtatt- 
va), the spiritual preceptor (gurutattva), 
worship, and so on. He goes to some lengths 
to unravel the esoteric from the surface 
meaning of a song, and he identifies some 
texts as “capable of multiple interpreta- 
tions” (p.77). 

The most enlightening part of Capwell’s 
Ron-musical material comes in a series of 
personal backgrounds of singers. While not 
in any sense sociologically rigorous, these 
contain a good deal of genealogical and 
miscellaneous information, told in an infor- 
mal and anecdotal style. They do in fact 


assist the reader to piece together an under- 
standing of the conditions of musical per- 
formance. Capwell’s fifth chapter, ‘Perform- 
ance Contexts’, deals with some of the 
occasions and physical conditions in which 
one may expect to hear Baul-gan (song), but 
his observations on the Bauls’ attitudes and 
purposes in performance are more scattered. 
“There are no proscriptions or prescrip- 
tions”, he tells us (p.60) “about where or 
when singing is permissible for a Baul; 
circumscribing the activity would be a con- 
tradiction of the very spontaneity he symbol- 
izes”. But remarks on pp. 11, 12, 29, 34, 36 
and 42 suggest a variety of more specific 
attitudes, with an underlying ambiguity, 
towards singing for gain and for public 
amusement or edification or celebration. 
Ethnomusicologists will probably be in- 
terested in Capwell’s classification of Baul- 
gan as “professional folk music” (p.42), a 
term derived from David Johnson’s 1972 
study of 18th century Scotland, but if they 
carefully read the discussion that leads him 
to this term they may wish to clarify of 
qualify it; singing is not the exclusive profes: 
sion of many Bauls, and their music S 
sometimes more fundamentally votive that 
professional in the conventional sense. 
In discussing the “evolution of the Bauls 
as cultural emblem” Capwell describes how 
Bengali society has been drawn to the 
freedom-loving, religious/devotional image 
of the Bauls while keeping their “esotent 
life beyond arm’s reach. Rabindranath Te 
gore, whose enthusiasm for Baul-gan oar 
as music than as poetry) brought about ae 
of the Bengali middle-class attention it 
since attracted, borrowed some songs for 
own work, and acknowledged that ae 
were among his formative influences. in 
Bengali thinkers earlier this century ae ‘ 
the doctrinal syncretism of Baul sir 
healthy symbol of possible Hindu-Mu 
reconciliation. Capwell nicely 10! fa 
of this discussion with a photograph hes 
middle-class Bengali boy dressed a 2 
and exhibited in a photographer's window 


a fashionable district of Calcutta; he con- 
trasts the superficial image of this “charming 
imposter” with what would certainly have 
been the family’s reaction had the boy 
actually become a Baul. The urban career of 
Baul-gan, and its journey to the West, 
mainly in the performances of the truly 
professional singer Purna Chandra Das, are 
other themes competently covered by 
Capwell. 

The Bauls characteristically sing their 
songs to the accompaniment of a small 
instrumental ensemble, described in chapter 
7. The ensemble contains some regular 
membess—the single-stringed Gopiyantra 
or another chordophone, a drum of one or 
two membranes, and a cymbal-type 
idiophone—and some occasional opportu- 
nistic substitutes or adjuncts like harmo- 
nium, Tabla, spoon and saucer, match and. 
matchbox (p. 108f.). The “keyboard zither”, 
a “freak” (p. 103) that Capwell heard at one 
festive gathering, appears to be what is well 
enough known in other parts of India as the 
Bulbultarang. : 

Capwell links the songs historically with 
the early Bengali caryapadas, a repertoire of 
devotional songs composed perhaps as early 
as the tenth century. (Surely the full refer- 
€nce on p. 225 in footnote 28, line 10, should 
a 1965?) The link he perceives is both 
ace and musical. Though it is impossible 
é Say much about the melodic character of 
: #2 Pee te the structural similarities are 

tri ing, but this may also be said of song- 
in other regional traditions. Some of 
: ne traditions tend to specify ragas for 
individual songs; the caryapada manuscripts 
per Dt prescriptions, and are seen for 
sluaca jos by Capwell as being more closely 
time : the “art-music” practice of their 
“folloe th: Baul songs, he states, do not 
ra A Lacie ioe for any particular 
similaritie oe it is Feasonable to point out 
wiceat S between melodic phrases and 

ol Baul-gan and those of some ragas.” 
Ty view Capwell and Sukumar Ray, 


whom he quotes at length on this point (p. 


* well illustrates, but 
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144f.), in an understandable attempt to 
distinguish genres of music, apply a rather 
too aristocratic definition of raga. If this 
term is taken in the sense of the classical 
(sastriya) melodic shape, with all its techni- 
cal rules and circumscriptions, then certainly 
Baul-gan is not ‘in raga’, being freer and 
more flexible in this particular sense. But no 
Indian musicologist could fail to recognize 
the melodic similarity—I would say even 
kinship—that numerous passages show with 
other South Asian songs. What distinguishes 
a particular song or group of songs within a 
repertoire is in part a predilection for certain 
melodic types. The same may be said, in a 
wider context, of a regional musical tradition 
within the melodic repertoires of the South 
Asian field. If we dismiss the notion of raga 
from a ‘folk’ tradition we have to find some 
other way of identifying and classifying the 
striking homogeneities of much of South 
Asian regional music. It is certainly helpful 
to distinguish raga as a basic modal/melodic 
framework from the detailed refinement and 
definition of melodic movement and sequ- 
ence as found in the ‘canonical’ styles in 
India, but the connection of the two, classi- 
cal ragas often being in fact formalizations of 
regional melodic structures, is yet to be 
disproved. Capvvell tells us that Baul songs 
are close to other folk traditions of the 
Bengal region. He does not show examples 
of these similarities, but it is easy to believe 
that there is, within a geographical region, 
an identifiable preference for certain melo- 
dic ‘idioms’ within a wider north Indian 
‘Janguage’. Perhaps the styles of embellish- 
ment also show such affinities. 

As for the structure of the songs, as far as 
we can tell from texts alone, links may be 
seen not only with caryapadas, which Cap- 
also with many other 
compositional types or prabandbas which 
are found in current repertoires oF are 
described in earlier musicological treatises 
from various regions. The striking common 
features are the strophic division, the repe- 
ated refrain (often termed dhruva), the 
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distinction of two pitch registers in certain 
sections, and the frequent, though not ubi- 
quitous, bhanita (author's or singer’s signa- 
ture) in the final strophe. Capwell is, 1 
believe, quite correct in asserting that the 
commonness of this structure shows Baul- 
gan to be “part of an Indian musical lingua 
franca with a venerable past” (p. 176). To be 
a little more specific, I would add that in the 
musicological treatises in the 16th-17th cen- 
tury Vaisnava tradition of eastern India, 
notably the Orissan Sanskrit Sangitanar- 
ayana and Gitaprakasa and the works of the 
Bengali Narahari Cakravartin who bor- 
rowed or plagiarized from these works, 
forms of song are described and exemplified 
which resemble Baul-gan in even closer 
detail, namely the equation of the first 
strophe and refrain, the refrain of anoma- 
lous length (p.87), the change of tala (met- 
rical structure), the line-filling syllables a re 
etc., and the curious move at certain points 
from metred song to ‘parlando’, called in the 
Sanskrit works an alapa. Certainly some of 
these features link the Baul-gan with the 
more literary Bengali padavali-kirtan, as 
Capwell indicates, but a (perhaps older) 
connection may also be seen with the pra- 
bandhas, especially the peculiar suda’ de- 
scribed and exemplified in the earlier texts. 
Within the lingua franca we seem to be 
dealing with an Eastern ‘dialect’. Capwell 
shows (p. 167ff) how the melodic structure 
within the strophe of Baul-gan is typically 
rather ternary than the binary it had been 
considered hitherto. 

The metrical character of the songs 
apparently resembles the folk music of many 
other Indian regions, being either duple or 
compound triple—in Indian terms either 
yugma of ayugma, even or odd. Subtleties of 
rhythmical and metrical realization such as 
hemiola or pointed ambiguity of duple and 
triple are underlined by Capwell. Not all of 
the manner of rendering Bengali text into 
musica! metre is quite obvious from the text 
transcriptions, and a simple discussion of a 
few examples in Western rhythm notation 


would have been helpful. But the syllabic 
tendering of the poetic text in a few exam- 
ples he does give convinces me further of the 
link with the songs in the Orissan texts. 
Capwell’s explanation of the Bauls’ tonal 
system is based on his own model deduced 
from his hearing of the songs; he stresses 
that the Bauls have “no body of consciously 
formulated musical theory” (p.123), He 
classifies the tonality of this music according 
to the nature of the third degree of the scale, 
whether ‘natural’ or ‘flat’, in a generally 
tempered (chromatic) range of pitches. Ia- 
teresting, however, is his additional ident- 
fication of a ‘neutral’ third (p.141f.), though 
on the basis of only a single, possible 
eccentric performance in which it figured 
prominently. Could this difference from the 
harmonium scale be in fact a remnant from 
an older natural and untempered scale, of 
perhaps an influence from some other trati- 
tion? Otherwise the tonal system seems t0 
differ from the modern Hindustani scale 
nomenclature more than in substance, 
though certain pitch sequences are rare, and 
some altogether absent. For Capwell there 
is, both in the Hindustani and in the Bat 
scales, a flattened fifth degree. Hindusta 
theory considers the fifth am immovable 
(acala) pitch; that which Capwell consides 
to be the flattened fifth is seen by Hindustan 
musicians as a raised fourth (tm 
madhyam). The point is debatable. In some 
contexts the note may appear to function 
more as a fifth than as a fourth, as 1s of 
for example by Jairazbhoy (The Ragas‘ 
North Indian Music, p. 50 etc.) Av oppose 
view would be that, particularly 9 
absence of a modulatory harmonic systems 
pitch is precisely what it is called, and hownt 
is perceived, by consensus. Jn ear 
music this would argue sometimes for 
‘chromatic’ juxtaposition of natu ce 
sharp fourth. In the Baul case, the cons 
is unknowable because we have 10 # 
from Capwell that the Bauls do san 
their pitches. But he should so mue = 
more clearly argue his case for opting 


some phrases for the ‘enharmonic’ alterna- 
tives, F flat to E natural and G flat to F sharp 
(to take C as merely notional tonic). He tells 
us that the F flat and G flat are used only in 
omamention. This is confirmed by their 
absence in his transcriptions, which presum- 
ably therefore take, at most, only partial 
account of melodic embellishment. Capwell 
could make further valuable contributions, 
in his future publications on Bau] music, by 
telling us more about the Baul style of 
omamentation and also more about the 
more technical aspects of their musical 
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perceptions. I find it improbable that, even 
if they have no formal theory of music, they 
do not have some quasi-technical method of 
talking about certain musica! structures. 

I have raised some queries that interest 
me in Capwell’s stimulating and readable 
study. These are not intended to diminish 
the contribution he has made. No student of 
Indian musicology, especially of folk music, 
should proceed without reading this book. 
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